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ow Madison Avenue Designs Political Campaigns = “The Big Pitch” 

= “The Republican and Democratic National Committees Confirmation of the same emphases of the Madison 

ve have announced that advertising agencies will again de- Avenue designers comes from Earl Mazo in an article, 

i sign their Presidential campaigns in 1956,” writes John Politics in the Living Room,” in New York Herald 

“a Steinbeck in an article, “Madison Avenue and the Elec- Tribune, April 8, 1956. Mr. Mazo is in the Washington 

ihe tion,” in Saturday Review, New York, April 7, 1956. Bureau of that newspaper, and he notes reports that “old- 

can “The last Presidential campaign was also handled by ma- line ward-heeler type operators” among departed politi- 

~ jor agencies. . . . This gives rise to some speculation on clans are now spinning in their graves. “The big pitch in 

ne the virtues and dangers” of the procedure. the 1956 campaign will be through five-minute messages 

ony “The trapping of captive television viewers,” a method to the built-in audiences attracted by the standard top- 

in begun in 1952, is to be even more widely used in 1956 rating shows, and through short spots,” some of the latter 

than in previous years. A comedian, for example, captures ™ the form o f cartoons. ‘ , . 

_ the audience. Millions welcome him. “They feel close to In planning the conventions, both parties are bowing 

ng him, and also they feel indebted to him to the extent of to practically every desire of the TV industry.” The party 

the rushing out to buy the product he endorses. This is the officials are “timing to the split second every event of the 

ed purpose of his being on television. . . . His audience is also convention schedule. In slicing away at the tedious they're 

‘ will substitute graphic aids for 

oe f “The time following such a program is very valuable such traditional convention time-wasters = a full read- 

or here you have X millions of people in a will-less, help- ing of the party platform.” 

less state, unable to resist any suggestion offered—even 

d's that of breakfast food. This then is the time when the The party leaders are also exercising care with respect 

the Republican or Democratic National Committee, through to the advertising techniques to be used by commercial 

ili- the advertising company, steps in with a short, sharp mes- sponsors. They do not want beer ads or things “not fit for 

ple children to see” in connection with the conventions. 


sage. Sometimes it is a sweet thought of a great good to 


nd come. At other times the virtues of the candidate are There will be over 450 TV stations in operation by the 


dangled before the hypnotized viewers. Laborers, house- 
wives, common, simple people are shown joyfully an- 
nouncing their intentions of voting the proper ticket... . 
If they will buy the things they are told to buy, and they 
do, then they will vote the way they are told to vote,” 


fall of 1956, compared with 112 in 1952, and a mere 41 
in 1948. “Both parties will do hand-springs to have every- 
one look at them this year. . . . The politicians intend to 
blanket the country via television in America’s first full- 
scale living-room campaign.” 


ny according to the designers. 
of “There is a great danger that they —_ er Senator Bearbaiting vs. Truth Seeking 
ire and vote for a cereal.” Cleansing powders and converti- “a jf a : 
bles may be elected to public office. “Could a captive TV 
as audience resist a chocolate-coated candidate or one with acting like “prosecuting attorne a Do ts oe on 
he sugar and cream in his hair? Why the electorate might “unnecessary coe y 7 
in even insist on tasting candidates before voting. John Crosby writes on these questions in New York 
: . ee Herald Tribune, February 12, 1956, also referring to an 
Campaigns earlier article treating these issues in The New Republic, 
Page 2 “A Political Jungle” New York, by David R. Ebbitt. Mr. Crosby addresses 
Page 2 Political Issues and Symbols himself to the performances of reporters on a popular pro- 
mm Page 2 ee ee gram, “Meet the Press,” which was once an obscure sus- 
3 taining event but now is one for which politicians are said 
he Page 3 Political History of the Supreme Court to solicit invitations. Mr. Crosby thinks that the program 
00 Page 4 Fifty Years of Labor in England is “wonderful publicity for office-seekers and office-hold- 
les ers,” and “the low blows” struck by reporters occasion- 
ally make him wince. 
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“The main purpose of journalism seems to have been 
completely lost sight of.” Mr. Crosby asserts that he has 
been through “a good many fairly rough press confer- 
ences,” but “underneath all the smoke and flame was a 
clear intent to get at the truth, to enlarge the sphere of 
public understanding on some issue.” 

“This aim, it seems to me, has long since been lost on 
‘Meet the Press.’ The purpose of embarrassing questions 
in that bearpit seems more for the pure sake of embar- 
rassment than to get at the truth.” 

Mr. Crosby thinks it no wonder that Adlai Stevenson 
“looked depressed after the interview.” “The guests who 
suffer the worst are the responsible and thoughtful public 
men.” On the other hand, Senator McCarthy seemed to 
have a wonderful time. “He simply evaded practically 
every question that was asked and made little speeches on 
whatever subject he chose. It amounted to a half hour of 
free electioneering on a national network.” 


“A Political Jungle” 


Our government is “a political jungle,” said Harlan 
Cleveland in a paper delivered at the Woodrow Wilson 
Centennial Conference on the Political Executive in the 
National Government, recently held at Princeton Univer- 
sity. Excerpts were published in the Reporter, New York, 
April 5, 1956. Mr. Cleveland who has had long experience 
in public service said: “Every official of the executive 
branch must in some measure combine . . . the ability to 
manage and the talent to build political support for what 
is managed.” Our system of government with its checks 
and balances “not only separates the general Constitutional 
powers but diffuses the power of decision on quite specific 
matters. .. . Each official in each branch of the government 
has a chance to exercise two (and occasionally even three) 
of the Constitutional powers at once; and. . . each of the 
three branches gets a crack at nearly every major public 
issue.” Every executive official must defend his program 
from attack in Congress and “actively” promote “a politi- 
cal coalition in its support.” Mr. Cleveland gives many 
illustrations of such coalitions, which may be very different 
from those fashioned by colleagues “in the next office.” 

These “new style lobbies,” he comments, “can be roughly 
measured by the strength of their surrogates within the 
executive branch of the government,” e.g., the Department 
of Agriculture in defense of farmers or “organized vet- 
erans” in the Veterans Administration. He cites numerous 
illustrations of businessmen acting as chiefs of offices di- 
rectly concerned with their own industry. Usually, he 
notes, there is “no formal ‘conflict of interest.’ ... We 
have institutionalized the inside track. The political ex- 
ecutive . . . has to maintain a complex network of hori- 
zontal relations with the veto groups whose interests his 
actions may affect, with others who think their interests 
might be affected, and with the surrogates of these groups 
in both the executive and legislative branches of the gov- 
ernment. ... The government is . . . the least bureaucratic 
of the major interest groups with which it has to deal.” 
Tenure of office is far longer in industry and labor than 
in the government. 

The President is “the one political executive whose 
whole job is to consider the situation as a whole... . 

“It is no accident that matters that frequently get to 
the White House are often better handled than matters 
that do not.” “Nearly everybody” in the executive branch 


“works for the President... . The buck passes up” to 
him. “. . . Legislative usurpation generally takes the form 
of trying to find the disloyal official down the line on whom 
the blame for bad policy can be laid.” 


Political Issues and Symbols 


Two articles in Commonweal, New York, take a look 
at the presidential campaign. The issue of March 23 has 
an article, “The Eisenhower Paradox,” by William V, 
Shannon, Washington correspondent for the New York 
Post. Mr. Shannon thinks that while Mr. Eisenhower's 
personal popularity is still high, during a second term he 
would find the people have moved on from the “four year 
interlude of quiet and consolidation” which marked his 
first term. He finds that the position of the United States 
in the world “has been steadily worsening for the very 
reason that this country has not faced up to the exigent 
demands of the foreign situation. Retrenchment and re- 
laxation . . . are not what the situation ¢alls for, and the 
country is in growing danger because it has not summoned 
up the reserves of vigor and initiative, of imagination and 
sacrifice, which the Russian menace demands.” 

“Unless Mr. Eisenhower can provide the new directions 
and fresh initiatives he has not offered in the past, he may 
be in for four years of rough sailing on dark and troubled 
waters.” 

Lyman Bryson, professor emeritus at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, writes on “Signs and Symbols” 
in the April 6 number. He notes four elements in a po- 
litical campaign: manipulation of emotion-charged sym- 
bols; political principles ; vote-getting machine organiza- 
tion; and “real or imagined practical interests.” He is 
concerned here with symbols. 

In 1952 Mr. Eisenhower, he says, was a “father image,” 
fresh from his leadership in World War II. The quandary 
for the Republican strategists now is what symbol to use 
in the coming campaign. The Democrats have still to find 
a symbol, and may choose group symbols appealing to the 
farmer or the city worker instead of a general symbol. 
The old division, Republicans representing a social and 
economic upper class, Democrats defending the people, is 
still in use, whether apt or not. Mr. Bryson makes no 
prophecy. The situation is confused. The advertising agen- 
cies will play a great part in the coming campaign, manipu- 
lating symbols for both parties. 


“Economic Peace” 


The economy of the United States may be able to “win 
the peace” through “its potential impact on ideas. Great 
ideas that move the world have roots in man’s spiritual 
nature.” So Courtney C. Brown, dean of the Graduate 
School of Business, Columbia University, wrote in the 
Saturday Review, New York, January 21, 1956. The “new 
idealism” to reconquer men’s minds after the disillusion- 
ment of communism can come from our American econ- 
omy “if it is correctly understood. It is not widely under- 
stood today, either in the United States or abroad.” 

Modern “constructive business goals . . . transcend the 
mere search for profits... . We have lifted the dignity of 
the individual at all levels in business organizations to 
new heights. ... We have even begun to wonder whether 
the assumption of an inherent conflict of interest between 
capital and labor . . . has essential validity at all.” 

Two great social changes of the last century are “the 
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magnitude and characteristics of the modern corporation 
owned by, and managed in the interests of, large numbers 
of people” and “the separation of industrial and commer- 
cial property into ownership on the one hand, and imme- 
diate control on the other” in business administration. 
“Regularity and growth have assumed greater impor- 
tance than the sharp trade of a single transaction. Satis- 
factory and enduring relationships with suppliers, cus- 
tomers and workers are just as important as those with 
stockholders. . .. To the professional manager . . . profits 
are for the most part a measure of past success and a 
means to future success. . . . In the long range, the inter- 
ests of the firm and of society as a whole tend to coincide. 
... There has occurred a broadening participation by the 
public at large in the beneficial ownership of production 
and distribution. . .. Abundance and freedom are the two 
goals toward which the people of the world so ardently 
look. . . . It is because of this that the U. S. economy, if 
rg understood, can win the minds of the uncommit- 

These goals are “already sold.” But the American econ- 
omy cannot be “ ‘exported’ as a free enterprise system,” 
which “simply means” exploitation to “many of the 
world’s people. . . . By example and by using the right 
terms ourselves, the conviction will grow that our business 
system .. . is compatible with and a promoter of the so- 
ciety of free men. .. . In our economic system, properly 
understood, we have the spiritual as well as the material 
means of winning the peace.” 


Politics and Our Economy 


The American economy is now “far less sensitive than 
ever before to political uncertainties” and can “expand 
even in the face of somewhat unfavorable public policies,” 
Sumner H. Slichter, professor of economics at Harvard 
University, wrote in the New York Times Magazine, De- 
cember 4, 1955. He also thinks “quick and drastic shifts 
in public policy quite unlikely” because he believes that 
the parties are moving closer together.” 

There are, he explains, “principal developments” that 
tend to make business less dependent than formerly on 
political developments—“‘built-in stabilizers” such as pen- 
sion plans ; unemployment compensation ; government ex- 
penditures; good business management, with greater re- 
alization of the need for long-term planning; the rapid 
development of technological research, now an industry in 
itself ; and higher individual incomes. Seniority rules, un- 
employment compensation, pension plans, and health in- 
surance give the individual security. Many families have 
two or more income earners. 

Professor Slichter thinks that many changes in the 
United States and Northern Europe are building up “a 
large middle class that is becoming the dominant class in 
the community.” This is, he says, “one of the most dra- 
matic” changes “in all history and its consequences are 
many and profound.” The evidence in this respect from 
France, Italy, and Latin America is “scanty and conflict- 
ing.” In this country there has been a “sharp drop in the 
number of common laborers” and an increase in profes- 
sional workers, craftsmen, foremen, and clerks and sales- 
men. The median income of persons outside agriculture 
has increased by 253 per cent since 1937. 

With these changes “success in politics becomes more 
and more a matter of catering to the middle classes. . . .” 
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Since the parties will have to appeal to the “dominant 
middle class” middle-of-the-road candidates are chosen. 


Rural vs. Urban Power 


A phase of political science interesting to students of 
politics is discussed in Rural versus Urban Political Power, 
by Gordon E. Baker (Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday & 
Co., 1955. 95 cents). The author is professor of politi- 
cal science, University of California. 

The unbalanced representation in the present units of 
governments, by which cities (of which New York is 
shown to be the striking example) are starved of funds 
because rural areas can outvote them, is a matter of grave 
concern. A United States Conference of Mayors once said 
that “urban residents . . . are the victims of taxation with- 
out representation.” 

Tracing the growth of this situation, Mr. Baker ana- 
lyzes the problem at local, state and national levels. The 
1950 census showed that 54 per cent of the population was 
urban, but a city representative may speak for 50,000 per- 
sons, while a rural one for only 10,000. The result is often 
minority rule. Urbanites pay most of the taxes collected, 
but the funds allotted them by state legislatures do not 
reflect this fact. Locality is therefore a cause for dis- 
crimination. 

Searching for the reasons for this condition, Mr. Baker 
sees the condition as a hangover from colonial times when 
the emphasis was placed on localities rather than popula- 
tion. 


Political History of the Supreme Court 


A history of the Supreme Court as a political body is 
found in Nine Men, by Fred Rodell, professor of law at 
Yale University (New York, Random House, 1955. $5.00). 
A liberal himself, Professor Rodell says in his foreword: 
“I confess an almost fanatical devotion to that kind of 
personal integrity that combines intellectual honesty with 
courage.” A “plain-speaking conservative” is preferable 
to “a weak and weaseling liberal.” He confesses: “I am 
prejudiced, as all men are prejudiced, by my own ideas 
and ideals.” 

The historian J. Allen Smith declared the real purpose 
of a Supreme Court was to “centralize political authority 
largely in the Supreme Court, and through the power of 
final interpretation, to make the Constitution an adequate 
bulwark of conservatism.” 

Mr. Rodell considers the personality and records of the 
great justices. Foremost is John Marshall, a great Chief 
Justice. He “saw the law as a servant, not as a master.” 
He believed in a strong central government and the rights 
of private property. He won for the Court the right of 
judicial review. Oliver Wendell Holmes was another great 
Justice. “Only a handful of men in all U. S. history have 
made with their minds so manifest a mark on their age 
and ages to come as did Justice Holmes.” Holmes was an 
“intellectual liberal.” 

The Court made many decisions later challenged or re- 
versed, such as the Dred Scott decision, 1859; the Eugene 
V. Debs and the Pullman strike decision, 1895; those 
blocking the income tax for many years; the separate but 
equal doctrine now overthrown. In the 1890's “vested in- 
terests” won chief support. 

The way in which justices are appointed, by the man 
who is President at the time, even with the confirming 
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powers of the Senate, does not insure that the ablest legal 
minds shall be chosen; they are often political appointees. 
Mr. Rodell feels that the Supreme Court too often has 
been backward-looking. 

Mr. Rodell assesses the present members of the Court 
and their decisions. If the older Courts were influenced by 
national politics, the present one is influenced by inter- 
national politics. Mr. Rodell is an admirer of Justices 
Black and Douglas, the “dissenters.” He also sees in Chief 
Justice Earl Warren a person whose opportunity is to 
“protect the people, as people, from their strong nation.” 


Fifty Years of Labor in England 


“In the story of our Parliament,” wrote Herbert Mor- 
rison, prominent member of the Labor Party in England, 
in the Manchester Guardian Weekly, Manchester, Eng- 
land, February 16, 1956, “and in the life of a nation, 50 
years is not long. But these 50 years have seen great 
changes in the Parliamentary Labor Party, in our parlia- 
mentary institutions, and in the social and economic policy 
of the nation.” 

Keir Hardie, one of the founders of the Independent 
Labor Party, “was a Socialist, but he resisted the idea 
that the new Labor Party must be officially and by defini- 
tion Socialist from its birth. The first thing, he argued, 
was to get the idea of political independence accepted, 
and in due course acceptance of Socialist principles would 
come about naturally. There is no argument nowadays 
about the Labor Party being Socialist.” 

The two Labor governments of 1924 and 1929-31 “gave 
those of our colleagues who were Ministers a knowledge 
of the inside working of Whitehall.” Before 1945 “we 
were still a party in which trade union representatives 
were predominant. Two things have since happened which 
have weakened the trade union element in the Parlia- 
mentary Party. One is that the proportion of the profes- 
sionals and university intellectuals have increased, thus 
causing a relative fall in trade union members. The other 
is that it is a widespread rule of the trade unions now that, 
upon being returned to Parliament, a trade union official 
must give up his union office.” 

The Manchester Guardian adds an editorial comment: 
“Whatever faults there may be in the structure, and what- 
ever contributions may have been made to it from other 
sources more important than is always recognized, the 
Parliamentary Labor Party has been the major agent, 
directly or indirectly, of a social revolution which very 
few in this country would seriously wish to reverse, and 
has righted wrongs which, unrelieved, might have led to 
a revolution of a very different kind.” 

Hugh Massingham, on the staff of the London Ob- 
server, writes on “The Changing Temper of Britain’s 
Labor Party,” in The Reporter, New York, March 22, 
1956. He records briefly the rise of the party by naming 
the leaders. He says of the early leaders: “They are obvi- 
ously simple and admirable idealists and they all come 
from the working class.” 

Hugh Gaitskell, the new leader, is from the middle 
classes. He has “gained the support of the trade unions 
because he showed that he was by far the most uncom- 
promising leader on the party’s right wing.” 

The Labor Party is in need of a new crusade. “The old 
grievances have largely gone. Nationalization is not an end 
in itself. There are other ways of getting public owner- 


ship, and one of them, Gaitskell has suggested, is for the 
state to extend its holdings of industrial securities. . 
Gaitskell has a far more difficult problem to solve than 
did the pioneers.” 


Jubilee of Everyman's Library 


With the appearance of Volume 1,000, Aristotle's Meta- 
physics, the publishers of Everyman’s Library cele- 
brated this Spring the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of this well-known collection of books. In the U.S.A. the 
publishers are E. P. Dutton and Company, New York; in 
Great Britain, J. M. Dent & Sons, London. 

The name of the series was taken from the medieval 
miracle play containing the line: “Everyman, I will go 
with thee and be thy guide, in thy most need to go by thy 
side.” 

The Library was planned over 50 years ago in London, 
when the first 50 titles were selected. The late John Macrae, 
of Dutton, insisted on the importance of American litera- 
ture, and works by Hawthorne and Emerson were among 
the early titles. It was soon agreed that the volumes should 
be well-produced, handy-sized, and low-priced. 

The suggestions of persons in universities of the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries have been influential in determin- 
ing the titles to be published. 

When Theodore Roosevelt went on safari, he took with 
him 200 volumes of Everyman’s Library, bound in pig- 
skin, in order to divert and refresh his mind during eve- 
ning hours. 

Two world wars were obstructive. Losses through fire 
and devastation delayed production. But the production of 
volumes always went on. The publishers made use of 
whatever paper and other supplies could be obtained. 


On the Eastern Churches 


Dr. Paul B. Anderson has requested that the following 
statement be published: 

“My attention has been called to an important point in 
my paper published in INFORMATION SERVICE, December 
24, 1955, on Eastern Orthodox Churches in the United 
States, with special reference to Russian groups, which 
needs to be interpreted. 

“My paper stated that ‘the Church in America was faced 
with decision as to whether it should restore administra- 
tive relationships or not. A Sobor in 1946 decided nega- 
tively, although a small minority did agree to recognize 
the administrative authority of Moscow and in conse- 
quence separated from the rest.’ 

“The text of the decision of the Sobor in 1946 was as 
follows: ‘While confirming our unbreakable faith and 
loyalty to our elected Metropolitan, His Eminence The- 
ophilus, and after full deliberation on the subject of our 
relationship to the Mother Church of Moscow, decided to 
request His Holiness the Patriarch of Moscow to reunite 
us in his bosom and to remain our spiritual Father on the 
condition of safeguarding our full autonomy as presently 
existing.’ 

“My paper should, therefore, have said that the Sobor 
decided positively (not ‘negatively’); but subsequently 
the majority of the Bishops in the Russian Church in 
America took a negative stand on the matter. Most of 
the parishes took the Bishops’ position but a small minority 
did agree to recognize the administrative authority of 
Moscow.” 
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